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IRELAND

and are eager to withhold from her the full national
right.

It has to be admitted then that as a nation, Ireland
stands incomplete. The division which mars her
unity has on the map a geographical aspect; but its
causes are not geographical, and the real division is
not limited by any territorial boundary. The north-
eastern corner is cut off from the rest of the island
by no physical barrier, nor is its distinctness due even
to any marked fact of nature, such as the presence of
important mineral deposits. In truth, this region
differs from the rest of the island only in this, that
the, racial mixture, everywhere present, has here
different proportions.

In truth also, the mixture is not properly described
as racial, but is rather the interpenetration of two
differing cultures or civilisations, having different
outlook, and marked off from each other most plainly
and significantly by adherence to one or other of two
types of Christianity. Exceptions among individuals
are many; yet it is only the exceptional Protestant
or the exceptional Catholic who belongs to a culture
and shares an outlook not generally associated in
Ireland with his creed. Everywhere in Ireland people
of the two cultures, Protestants and Catholics, are
found living side by side; but only in the north-
eastern counties do Protestants predominate in
numbers: and only where Protestants are in the
majority has the country taken on the industrial
aspect which is .general in Great Britain.

Yet even in the North-east the country has a dis-
tinctively Irish character. Outside the towns, it is a
country of peasants : its agricultural soil is owned by
those who work it, and ownership is mostly in the
hands of small holders; also, the attachment of each
family of owners to its own land is maintained by an
almost unalterable heredity* At this moment there
still lingers in the North-east a transitional system of
4ual ownership ; but it is marked for early disappear-